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COLLEGE LEARNING AND 
TEACHING REEXAMINED 


Orpway TEAD 
Member of the Board of Higher Education of New York City 


OW do we in college go beyond efforts at imparting knowl- 

edge and random facts to a deeper awareness and a truer, 
more permanent learning experience for our students? How do 
we get beyond “classroom knowledge” to vital human and per- 
sonal knowledge that the student will find meaningful and illu- 
minating for his own living? 

One of the genuine gains of recent psychological scholarship is 
the new light offered on the teaching-learning process. What 
learning is, how it occurs, the differences between “learning about” 
and “learning to use,” realization of when true learning has come 
about—on all these phases we have now come to deeper under- 
standing. But we have not yet made full application in every class- 
room of our new knowledge. 

Obviously every body of subject-matter has indispensable 
factual raw material one has to assimilate for ready use. Memo- 
rizing cannot be avoided—it is basic—whether it be in chemistry, 
in the vocabulary and grammar of a foreign language, or in all 
other areas where facts are a part of the process of mastering 
a new field of study. But the purpose of memorizing requires that 
there come a fresh sense of student self-motivation, an explicit 
appeal to the learner’s interest and his sense of the possible broad 
utility to him of what is to be learned. 

Learning provides the capacity to draw upon the knowledge 
to which we have been exposed in order to bring relevant illu- 
mination for confronting new experience. Learning is the total 
accommodation through significant new awareness by the learner 
to his world. This, of course, implies that what the learning means, 
its significance to the learner, its influence upon him in determin- 
ing his controlling judgments and decisions for action—all have to 
be related to his needs, desires, and possible satisfactions. Our ca- 
pacity to cope with ongoing life situations is enhanced through 
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learning which yields satisfying outcomes. Real learning goes far 
beyond memory and verbal facility; it is visceral, muscular, and 
glandular, no less than mental in its impact upon the person. It is 
always characterized by a progressive mastery, by an enhanced 
resourcefulness in using in life what has been studied or otherwise 
apprehended. 

Another way of characterizing learning is that learning is the 
process of assimilating new knowledge or new awareness (of 
whatever kind, from any source and by any means) in such a 
way that an individual confronts some new experience with a 
greater grasp of its meaning for him and with increased feelings 
of valid confidence in coping with novel situations or problems. 

Or, again, learning is the overall result in the person of ca- 
pacity as a total “gestalt” to think, feel, act, and express appro- 
priately to the demands of a situation, or the solution of a prob- 
lem, or the resolution of a felt difficulty. Learning is evidenced 
by the successful coping with identified needs, coping with desires 
or drives pressing for expression. It can yield the several satis- 
factions of present adjustments, or progressing toward estab- 
lished goals, of clarifying directions and purposes in living, or 
the satisfying of disinterested curiosity or wonder. Learning is 
the residual outcome of specific experiences which so modify the 
organism that it thereafter behaves differently. If it does not be- 
have differently, there has been no learning. And where there has 
been no learning, there is a failure in teaching! 

The needs to be coped with may be innate; they may be oc- 
casioned by problems or difficulties immediately and obviously 
urgent; they may be acquired through prior learning; they may 
relate to the future in which motives of “preparation” have play. 
However, the theory of education as preparation for some future 
good or goal is now invoked far more than seems validly justified. 
There has to be a certain immediacy about learning or it is likely 
to be forgotten. 

Each individual is thus the center, focus, and occasion of his 
own learning. It is his felt concern that has to be resolved; it is 
his promptings, urges, difficulties, interests, curiosity or wonder, 
which touch off his learning effort. The person in some felt need 
is the unit of learning concern. Learning is thus not so much 
“subject-centered,” “book-centered,” or “student-centered.” It 
has rather to be life-centered in its regard for knowledge, atti- 
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tudes, skills and commitments, as these are all being affected by 
individual differences and by the total supporting or limiting en- 
vironment. 

Learning is thus learning to use in the broadest sense. “Use is 
the revelation of reality.” And equally, “knowledge is not some- 
thing we absorb, it is something we do.” This truth is obvious 
enough when one is trying to pass the driving test for a motorist’s 
license, but hard to grasp with respect to the subject-matter of 
a course in European history, in philosophy, or in general sci- 
ence. But the difference between the two types of experience, 
(motor and mental, as we say) is one of the effectiveness of the 
teaching-learning relation and not of some generic difference of 
learning method, intention, or result. 

People thus do what they have to do, what they are habituated 
to do, what they are drilled to do, and what they may come to 
want to do. And they do not solve problems they do not have. 

The various provocations to learning and to growth require 
therefore to be named. We learn (1) when we are separated from 
our established ways and have to readjust our conduct; (2) when 
we are trying to get acceptance of ourselves by others; (3) when 
we are confronted with new responsibilities; (4) when we have 
to cooperate in new ways with others; (5) when some new felt 
difficulty is encountered; (6) when there occurs some emotional 
crisis; or (7) when we are persistently curious. 

Let me further stress that the “use” I refer to is by no means 
narrowly utilitarian. If I acquire a sense of the sublimity of the 
cosmos from my study of astronomy, that sense becomes “useful” 
to me, in a genuine and meaningful way. If by a study of Shake- 
speare’s dramas I come to realize the unparalleled exuberance, 
brilliance, and fecundity of the genius who created Hamlet, in 
this case my “use” of Shakespeare is my lifelong appreciation of 
the heights to which the human imagination can rise. But to 
achieve this learning, I must permanently accumulate into my 
total outlook and emotional orientation a vivid sense of sublimity 
and a continuing recognition and appreciation of what genius 
means. 

In this understanding of the nature of the learning process, 
much that conventionally has passed for learning is seen to be 
a sham and a pretense of the real thing. Both teacher and student 
have to come into a new dynamic understanding of what has to 
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happen in the learner’s mind and person. This grasp of the mean- 
ing of genuine learning has practical consequences in the way 
class periods are conducted, examinations are formulated and 
given, and readings are selected and hopefully enjoyed, and the 
relations between teachers and students are becoming more and 
more fruitful as the flavor of a vital personality is caught. 

The relevance of all this to the effort to enrich the human spirit 
is immediate. It is always the whole person who learns. And if 
the teaching effort ignores this and dissociates fact-acquiring 
from the significant relation of knowledge to motive, conduct, 
and values, and also keeps knowledge separate from whatever ex- 
periences the student is now having, the learning reality does not 
come off—it is sterile and bleak. The student is short-changed. 

The revitalizing of the college’s entire relation to the student 
involves a new realization by the teacher of what learning is and 
of the active, participative process within the student by which 
alone learning is achieved. Thus we learn most significantly what 
we deeply want to learn. Or as Hadley Cantril has put it, “no oc- 
currence is an event for us until it has some bearing on our pur- 
poses.” 

It is especially in the secondary and college years that we are 
pedagogically most confused regarding method. For both the 
nursery school at one end and the professional schools at the 
other utilize instructional procedures in which method and out- 
come largely equate learning with the ability to use what is learned. 
“That only” said Coleridge, “is genuine knowledge (i.e., learn- 
ing) which returns to us in power.” Kilpatrick has a famous phras- 
ing of this same truth which, were it taken seriously by college 
teachers, would work a virtual revolution in present college teach- 
ing methods. 

Learning is the tendency of any part or phase of what 
one has lived so to remain with the learner as to come 
back pertinently into further experience. When such a 
tendency has been set up, learning has to that extent 
been effected; to accept anything less . . . than to expect 
learning to tend so to remain and come back relevantly 
into experience seems indefensible. We learn what we 


live, we learn each item we live as we accept it, and we 
learn it to the degree that we accept it.* 


The implications of all the above definitions merit further ex- 


2See Kilpatrick, W. H., Philosophy of Education (New York, 1951), 
pp. 239, 244. 
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plicit mention, even though such analysis may be misleading be- 
cause the learning experience is always a unified reality. Learning 
in its thinking phase requires method. This embraces memorizing, 
a grasp of inductive and deductive reasoning, the ability to select 
relevant factual knowledge, possible experimentation, and the 
willingness to follow in action what thought proposes. 

Learning as feeling requires appropriate emotive responses of 
eagerness, warmth, desire, pleasantness, cheerfulness, some glow 
of mastery—a permeating sense of the desirability of the experi- 
ence. The student, for example, who can write an “A” paper but 
hates the subject is in this view an incomplete learner. Learning 
as acting requires skill in execution and successful performance. 
Without this result, one vital criterion of valid learning is absent. 
But we can learn from failure, also, if we will analyze the causes 
of the failure and revise our actions. Learning as expressing en- 
tails the ability to communicate clearly in conveying to others cer- 
tain ideas and feelings because they have been successfully as- 
similated. The student who says, “I know what I mean but I can’t 
say it,” may be partly correct; but his knowledge is less than 
cogent and accessible. And until ci/ these concomitant attributes 
of the four necessary facets are present, complete learning has 
not occurred. There has rather been a little “learning about” at 
an ephemeral, transitory level. 

A further aspect of the process, to which I can only allude 
without elaborating its significance, is that the aspect of valuing 
is always present in good learning. The individual is inevitably 
making for himself value-judgments as his learning goes on. “Is 
all this any good, and why, and how, and how much?”’—these 
are the questions each person is constantly putting to himself as 
the learning experience moves on. Even our simple perceptions 
derive largely from what we are accustomed to perceive in an 
already established frame of values.? It is psychologically sound 
that “every man sees that which he bears within his own heart.” 

Another revealing way to characterize real learning is to con- 
sider it as an assimilative process, a kind of symbiosis of learner 
and subject-matter. Subject and object lose their sharp identity as 
true learning proceeds. The means and ends of learning become 
merged into the unity of an available resource—as an incorpo- 
ration into self of added insights, competence, and wisdom. The 


*See Earl C. Kelley, Education for What Is Real (New York, 1947). 
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learner by taking thought does add a cubit to his intellectual and 
emotional stature. 

There are, therefore, several familiar aphorisms and epigrams 
about learning which are clearly untrue. Learning is not the sheer 
accumulation of unexamined raw experience; nor is it random 
and uncriticized “trial and error” activity; nor is it solely verbal 
memorizing of book material or the encyclopedic storing away of 
more and more facts. There are no muscles of the mind which 
by exercise on “hard” subject-matter can be strengthened for use 
in other intellectual areas. Mental discipline is not a general but 
a particular project—a discipline only slightly transferable in 
closely allied fields. The development of a habit of vigorous 
mental’ attack, however, may be transferred as learned. 

In short, the learning reality embraces the situation of the 
learner in terms of responsiveness, attractive appeal, persuasive 
motive, generated self-propulsion, and in turn outcomes which 
have generative dynamism toward further learning. And until 
teachers of every subject are willing to look at their methods and 
their teaching content through the neophyte’s eye, they have no 
reason to expect affirmative response to the stimulus or to the 
“field” situation they are trying to create. 

A second broad consideration deserves more attention than we 
usually accord it, no matter what we teach. This area is compre- 
hended in answer to the question: What are the broader values 
or attributes of capacity, character, and attitude which we desire 
as supplementary to formal, subject-matter learning experience? 
I repeat that I do not minimize the factual and informational as 
vital aspects of the students’ capacity which the teacher is helping 
to enlarge. Indeed, I am taking this for granted as the usual but 
too simple purpose and goal of the teacher. But even on this 
score, the right extent of inclusiveness of knowledge depends 
largely on the degree of intensive or specialized use the student 
is likely to make of the facts. 

But my considered judgment is that insofar as education for 
non-professional students is concerned, the values, objectives, or 
purposes sought are not technical in nature. And even for pre- 
professional and graduate students, there is always the danger 
of going too far with technical subject-matter, as opposed to ef- 
forts to get a breadth of comprehension and a humane outlook 
along with technical backgrounds. 
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I submit that we want the following out of general education, 
and we should seek the same end in graduate study to a greater 
extent than we do. 

(1) We desire the ability and the disposition to think and keep 
on thinking in whatever are the rewarding ways affecting a given 
discipline. The continuous enlarging of the grasp of the meth- 
odology of rational deliberation in both its inductive and deductive 
phases is crucial; and this should include an ability to distinguish 
which kinds of problems are properly approached by one rea- 
soning method or the other or by both in proper sequence. 

(2) We want the ability to achieve fresh insight toward han- 
dling, with rational deliberation, life situations prompted by those 
emotive needs and desires more or less common to us all. 

(3) We cannot ignore the conscious cultivating of a sensitive 
awareness of beauty, joy, exuberance, including also an aware- 
ness of the need deep in our natures to acknowledge wonder, 
awe, and reverence, as aspects of those insights which are most 
profound. It is in this area of sensitiveness that the discerning 
teaching of the humanities pays its most rewarding and needed 
dividends. 

(4) Acknowledgment has to be made of a field newly stressed, 
namely, that of handling the human relations of life with indi- 
viduals and groups in a more enlightened way. This whole sub- 
ject, opaque though it still may be to many teachers, promises 
great rewards of insight and useful wisdom. For, once there can 
be fuller clarity as to the combined contributions of the sciences 
of nature and the science of man, we shall be able to direct stu- 
dents with greater confidence as to the operational meaning of 
the Golden Rule, which in its profound wisdom enjoins us to do 
unto others that which we in our deep awareness of our own self- 
hood would like to have respected in the dealings of other selves 
with us to our common enrichment. And this study has the added 
benefit of having to be pursued in terms of an interdisciplinary con- 
sideration of anthropology, biology, history, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, religion, sociology, and other subjects. 

(5) The total learning experience as it unfolds for the individ- 
ual should develop through satisfying outcomes a certain con- 
fidence and assurance about one’s sustained attack on learning, 
living and striving, growing and suffering, and on all truth-seeking 
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and problem-solving efforts. And a final notable attendant value 
which merits greater stress is the ability to see human affairs over 
the centuries in some realistic historic perspective. Nor am I, 
finally, laying the stress I well might on the possible by-product 
learning values of thoroughness, persistence, desire for excellence, 
and buoyancy or cheerfulness, promptness and accuracy. 


College teachers, perhaps, tend too readily to separate these 
derivative values and purposes from their instruction. But I sub- 
mit that beyond the mastery of subject-matter this attendant 
learning is not only possible but essential to the students’ intellec- 
tual and spiritual breadth and depth, and at levels undergraduate 
and graduate. True scholarship is not belittled or temporized by 
looking at its effort in part through the spectacles of general, 
humanistic purposes. Rather is it true that the inclusion of 
broader attendant objectives enhances and enriches that scholar- 
ship in every facet. This effort, as it reaches the student’s aware- 
ness, tends to give rational, esthetic, vocational, and valuational 
richness to the content being studied. And the major way for the 
teacher to arrive at such end results is for him to incorporate them 
consciously into his intention, method, and treatment as he moves 
through his subject-matter. We first have to have the broadened 
intention and desire; given these, imaginative thinking about ap- 
plications will produce the results in varying ways with various 
teachers and subjects. 


I should like to underscore what I have briefly hinted at. Stu- 
dents of “major” subjects are especially in need of protection 
against: (1) thinking scientifically in too narrow a range of in- 
terests; (2) being “intuitive,” “visionary,” or imaginative in too 
limited a body of subject-matter; (3) being insensitive to the 
humanistic and esthetic aspects of their subject; (4) being in- 
sensitive to implications as to the importance of the human-rela- 
tions angles in all that is being studied; (5) ignoring some under- 
lying philosophic outlook which begins to orient them meaningfully 
and purposefully to a more inclusive and unified world; as well 
as (6) suffering from a lack of historic perspective as to how, 
why, and when transitions in the flux of the human scene may be 
expected, may be more or less counted upon, and may have to be 
coped with in confronting the unforeseen. 


A further conceptual approach to conditions of good learning 
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should be helpful toward the necessary, heightened self-conscious- 
ness required of the teacher who would assure good learning. I 
am indebted to Dr. George D. Stoddard’s The Meaning of In- 
telligence for the following suggestions which I have adapted from 
his discussion of intelligence.* 

Certain component conditions seem important, he states, as of- 
fering a number of criteria toward characterizing the learning 
process in any field at the college level. There must be a sense 
by the student of the difficulty to be faced; a sense of the true 
complexity in the material confronted; an ability to abstract or 
conceptualize the raw data; economy in the hypotheses, or ex- 
planations brought forward; consciousness of working toward 
some identifiable goals; the total experience recognized as having 
some social value; energy to be concentrated on the pursuit of 
solutions. There has therefore to be resistance to emotional states 
which might distract from objective reflection, and out of it all 
some freshly original result is hopefully to emerge for the learner. 

The problem for the teacher, therefore, is to ask how he or- 
ganizes his overall presentation to bring to focus at one time or 
another these several attributes and requirements. This total ef- 
fort is one which each teacher has to make in his unique way. 
Again here, the intention and the desire are basic. And beyond a 
limited point method has to be evolved in individual practice. 

Perhaps even more suggestive as to the substance and methods 
of approach is the following excerpt from a lesser-known com- 
ment of Alfred North Whitehead : 


Knowledge should never be familiar. It should always 
be contemplated either under the aspect of novel ap- 
plication or under the aspect of scepticism as to the ex- 
tent of its application, or under the aspect of develop- 
ment of its consequences, or under the aspect of eliciting 
the fundamental meanings which it presupposes, or 
under the aspect of a guide in the adventures of life, or 
under the aspect, of the esthetic of its interwoven rela- 
tionships, or under the aspect of the miraculous history 
of its discovery... . 


What the faculty have to cultivate is activity in the 
presence of knowledge. What the students have to learn 
is activity in the presence of knowledge. 


* (New York, 1943), p..44. 
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This discussion rejects the doctrine that students 
should first learn passively, and then, having learned, 
should apply knowledge. It is a psychological error. In 
the process of learning there should be present, in some 
sense or other, a subordinate activity of application. In 
fact, the applications are part of the knowledge. For the 
very meaning of the things known is wrapped up in 
their relationships beyond themselves, Thus, unapplied 
knowledge is knowledge shorn of its meaning.* 


I ask that you note the ways he suggests that knowledge may 
be used by the teacher to evoke further intellectual excitement 
and clarity. These are: as novel application; as objective inquiry 
into fundamental meanings and their implications; as a guide in 
the adventure of living; as an evocation of the “miraculous his- 
tory” of the discovery of such knowledge. Assure the presence 
of student desire; challenge and disturb; confront with relevant 
evidence; relate meaningfully to present comprehensions; en- 
courage and inspire to persistent effort; and assure that some rea- 
sonably satisfying outcome is obtained in terms the student rec- 
ognizes. 

This summarizes a familiar and essential sequence of steps 
which have tested usefulness in bringing new learning mastery to 
pass. This is what Dewey meant when he said that the process 
of deliberation or reasoning is closely analogous to the process of 
teaching-learning except in those fields where direct and intuitive 
appreciation is the end sought. 

Let me next, in all too summary a form, offer a few specific 
suggestions to teachers about some steps in a program looking to 
instructional improvement in the classroom, in the light of this 
background as to how learning occurs. 

(1) Relate departmental and individual course objectives or- 
ganically to the stated objectives of the institution. 

(2) State departmental and course objectives in written form 
in the college catalog and in course syllabi for student consump- 
tion after faculty acceptance, and review these each year with 
one’s colleagues interdepartmentally. 

(3) Let each teacher be sure that he is on occasion supplying 
effective answers for his students to such questions as: Why 
should you study this course? What intellectual relation has it to 


* Essays in Science and Philosophy (New York, 1947). 
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other courses? What vocational and avocational implications may 
it have? What supplementary and secondary purposes are being 
sought beyond mastery of subject-matter? What intellectual meth- 
ods have to be employed for competent understanding here? What 
are the likely and desirable outcomes for the students? Am I, by 
means of a sufficient variety of instructional methods, making this 
course a relevant and zestful experience for the student? 

(4) Let each teacher be sure that every course, and every 
session of every course, be carefully planned with a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. And let him engage in self-scrutiny at the 
end of each day’s work to see how class or laboratory perform- 
ance is really progressing in relation to the plan. 

(5) Let each teacher seek, through classroom visits, the crit- 
icism of those of his peers who have a reputation of being good 
teachers as to his effectiveness as a teacher. The notion that each 
teacher’s classroom is sacrosanct and that he has the right to work 
in splendid and uncriticized isolation has to be abandoned. 

(6) As to one’s approach to teaching methods, remember the 
dictum of Henry Adams: “Whatever else you do, never neglect 
trying a new experiment every year.” 

(7) Watch the problem of the tempo of individual students 
in their learning. There should be a good digestion and a mastery 
of material before the teacher moves forward to new material. 
Students may differ appreciably in the tempo of their assimilative 
powers. 

(8) Realize that the teacher, like the actor, has to project him- 
self “over the footlights.” There is a reasonable degree of show- 
manship which is legitimate and essential. There have to be some 
vibrancy and phosphorescence in the class-hour performance— 
some manifest excitement about the things of the mind and spirit. 
The teacher should be the exemplar of all this. 

(9) Let the teacher realize that the periodic recognition of 
student success or conquest is invaluable; and to assure this re- 
quires something more personalized than the marking system. 
Similarly, there is a need for specific personal encouragement of 
the discouraged and the failing. 

(10) Let the teacher experiment with various types of class- 
room teaching methods, in order to introduce variety and to de- 
termine when and where different methods are more successful. 
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(11) Let the teacher reexamine each course each year to re- 
assess objectives, to take account of difficulties encountered in the 
previous year, and to embody the most recent scholarship on the 
subject. 

(12) Let the teacher ask himself whether or not he is interested 
in his students as people, as individuals. Does he realize some 
validity in the remark that “to evoke the love of learning, learning 
must be available in an atmosphere of love?” Does he agree that, 
as it has been said, “the good leader loves the led,” so also is it 
true that the good teacher loves those being taught? 

(13) A final and inclusive question needs to be self-posed. 
Does the teacher know the basic philosophic and cultural precon- 
ceptions, beliefs, and convictions with which he approaches his 
professional labors? Does he distinguish the premises of his sub- 
ject from the premises, beliefs, and methods in other areas of 
human study and experience? Has he, in short, some philosophy 
of life which places his teaching in some larger frame of refer- 
ence and significance? 

In sum, my point is that we are charged to educate the man in 
his wholeness first, and the specialist second. That this is not a 
novel thesis or an impossible demand, the efforts of a variety of 
educational experiments seem to me clearly to establish. I wish 
there were time for me to discuss the instructional developments 
at Harvard under President James B. Conant’s guidance, at Le- 
high under Dean Gilbert Doan, at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology as prompted by Provost Elliott D. Smith and the late 
President Doherty, at M.I.T. with its admirable recent report 
on the relation of the humanities to the scientific curriculum, and 
at a number of other undergraduate institutions where the gen- 
eralized approach is showing teachers that they have more to 
teach than they realize or than their own discipline may, encompass. 

I like to think that as we move into this broadened frame of 
purpose and vision we will be measuring up more closely to the 
test of wisdom hinted at by Henry Adams when he admonished us 
to “run direction through space, order through chaos, discipline 
through freedom, unity through multiplicity.” 





THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST: A STUDY OF 
THREE RUSSIAN SHORT STORIES 


MItprep A. MartTIN 


Professor of English 
Bucknell University 


NE of man’s central problems in his endless struggle to at- 

tain goodness is to realize with his imagination and his emo- 
tion the truths enunciated by philosophical and religious thinkers. 
What is needed is something to bring these truths home to his 
bosom and make him feel the truth of the truths as clearly as he 
sees light when he opens his eyes on a sunny morning. When 
one reads the words, “Pride is a sin,” and “All men are brothers,” 
he assents and quickly passes on. But if these are truths, lying 
close to the heart of reality, they have power to enter the mind, 
move the emotions, and affect human action. Keats said that 
truths are not truths until they are “proved upon our pulses.” 
Reading, which prepares one to understand experience, and which 
modifies the quality of experience, is also experience itself. To 
understand Dostoevski’s “The Thief,” Gogol’s “The Cloak,” and 
Turgenev’s “Biryuk” is to prove upon our pulses two of the cen- 
tral truths of Christianity, the necessity of humility and the mean- 
ing of the brotherhood of man; but since we feel the pulse beat 
rather than hear the language of theology in these stories, we 
may not recognize what we have experienced. This paper is an 
attempt to move back and forth between the pulse beat and the 
theology. 

Dostoevski’s “The Thief” tells the story of an old drunkard, 
Emelian, who, fed and sheltered by a poor tailor named Astafi, 
steals a pair of breeches from his benefactor and buys vodka with 
the five rubles received from the sale, protesting, until just before 
he dies, that he has not stolen the breeches. Emelian is everything 
that respectable people disapprove, but at the end of the story one 
agrees with Astafi that God will forgive Emelian. He is saved by 
his humility and by his love of his fellows. 

All humility depends on a realization of the distance between 
the Creator and the Created. The chief of the Seven Deadly Sins, 


13 
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in medieval and Renaissance theology, is pride, the self-regarding 
sin from which all the others—avarice, gluttony, sloth, wrath, envy, 
and lust—flow. Pride and its opposite, humility, in so far as they 
are related to God, are theological concepts, not only in Chris- 
tianity but also in Greek religion. In Greek thought hubris, or 
presumption, which caused man to place himself on a level with 
the gods, and which brought destruction, depended upon a belief 
in the existence of the gods. Ethics, on the other hand, ignores the 
concept of pride and of humility, and by a curious shift substi- 
tutes for them self-respect, which is pride turned into a virtue; 
and under-valuation of oneself, which is humility turned into a 
defect. Aristotle’s Great-Minded Man, who has achieved the 
Golden Mean in all the virtues, thinks highly of himself and at 
the same time justly; this is a virtue called High-mindedness, 
which is self-respect on the grand scale. Very few people can 
attain to this virtue, for only a few deserve to think highly of 
themselves, but the fact even a few people are supposed worthy 
of such an estimate of themselves is in sharp contrast to Christian 
thought. It would be difficult for a Christian to think “highly” 
of himself, even if he were a saint, for he would always be aware 
of the distance between his goodness and that of the Creator. 
Dostoevski shows us Emelian in the last weeks of his life 
already perfect in humility, save in one respect, to be discussed 
later. Part of his humility springs from his circumstances: his 
homeless poverty, his lack of friends or family, his inability to 
earn his living or to stop drinking. Part of his humility is 
due to lack of temptation, but not all. He has reached the point 
of not pretending to be more than he is; he is willing to accept 
charity and to admit that he is good for nothing, and he suffers 
from this self-knowledge. Today, religion is often thought of 
as analogous in the spiritual realm to good health in the physical 
realm: religion is to produce a sound sleep at night and a good 
digestion, and a serene state of mind. Emelian’s suffering as a 
result of an active consciousness of unworthiness may be closer 
to at least one essential element of religion than the eupeptic 
modern view. Emelian not only endures the piercing knowledge 
of his sins but admits them to Astafi. Only at one point does the 
proud desire to be thought better than he is break through, in 
his denial of taking the breeches. His lie causes him intense 
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misery ; he knows that Astafi does not believe him, and he is self- 
condemned. Almost his last words are a confession: “The breeches 
—you know—it was I who took them—Astafi Ivanich. . . .”* 

Humility is not Emelian’s only virtue; it is naturally accom- 
panied by love of his fellows. Emelian, with a sigh, tells Astafi 
what he saw in the street: 


“two women fighting about a basket of huckleberries 
that one of them had upset by accident.” 


“Well, what of that?” 


“And the woman whose berries were scattered 
snatched a little basket of huckleberries from the other 
woman’s hand, and not only threw them on the ground, 
but stamped all over them.” 


“Well, but what of that, Emelian?” 


“Ech! I think to myself, ‘Emelian! You have lost 
your poor wits through the cursed drink!’ ””? 


This passage indicates that Emelian is sensitive to and grieves 
over incidents exhibiting lack of brotherhood, and that he turns 
immediately from implied reproach of others to self-condemnation. 
His words to himself, ““You have lost your poor wits through the 
cursed drink,” do not mean that, fuddled with vodka, he has 
imagined the scene which he has just described, but arise from a 
spiritual state of mind which is bathed in a sense of its owr. 
shortcomings. 

Again, he reports a quarrel between two peasants who scramble 
for a coin dropped by a rich man; a policeman returns it to the 
owner, and the assembled crowd laughs. Emelian is unable to ex- 
press his distress, but it is clear that he is pained by the poor men’s 
scrambling for the coin a rich man did not need, and still more 
by the unfeeling laughter of the crowd. His own sufferings have 
made him more sensitive to those of others, but he does not con- 
demn the woman who stamped on the huckleberries or the crowd 
who laughed at the poor men. 


7H. W. Robbins and W. H. Coleman, Western World Literature (New 
York, 1938), p. 1210. This volume includes the three stories. 
* Ibid., p. 1206. 
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Astafi, who is a credible witness, refers to Emelian as a man 
of “fine feelings.” He is “very kind and tender to everyone,” if 
anything, too conscientious.* He does not ask for anything, no 
matter how badly he wants it, even for food or drink, nor does 
he make any protest when he is reprimanded. Emelian loves Astafi 
not merely because Astafi feeds and shelters him, but as a little 
child or a dog loves, faithfully and dumbly. He tries to learn to 
sew in order to gain his own livelihood after Astafi has reproached 
him for idleness, he lies at the foot of the stairs all night in the 
cold after Astafi has told him that the next time he gets tipsy 
he will not be let into the house, and as a climax he stays away 
from home five nights, without food or shelter, after he has taken 
the breeches and comes back only to die, heartbroken at having 
stolen from and lied to his benefactor. He loves and suffers, but 
his love does not show itself in deeds. In order to make the point 
that man is saved by humility and love alone, by the state of the 
inner man, and not by his works, Dostoevski has created a char- 
acter who is rendered incapable because of drink of giving ex- 
pression to his love. 

The question arises whether or not Emelian could still have 
been justified in the sight of God by humility and love without 
deeds if he had had a family. If the essence of goodness is the 
inner feeling and not the outward action, we shall have to admit, 
however shocking the idea may seem, that he could be so justified. 
But Dostoevski has wisely chosen to make Emelian a man who 
harms only himself, since a short story cannot permit compli- 
cations and extended development of character. He even brings 
about some good, though unintentionally. The sorrow which he 
causes his benefactor produces a spiritual growth in Astafi and a 
greater compassion and love. Years later when Astafi encounters 
another thief, the memory of Emeiian sweeps over him with such 
force that he throws down his work and cannot regain his com- 
posure until he has told Emelian’s story. 

“The Cloak,” by Gogol, invites the reader first of all to con- 
sider the relation between self-respect and pride, and then raises 
further questions. Akaky, a simple-minded letter-copying clerk 
in a Moscow office, is the butt of the jokes of his office mates. 
They declare that his landlady, a woman of seventy, beats him; 


* Ibid., p. 1205. 
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pretend that he is to marry her, and strew bits of paper over his 
head calling them snow. He bears all their gibes meekly, until 
their joking becomes unbearable. When they jog his hand and 
make him miss a letter in his copying, he exclaims, “Leave me 
alone! Why do you insult me?” Akaky’s cry does not spring from 
pride, from a sense that anything is due him as Akaky, but from 
self-respect. Christian self-respect arises from the knowledge that 
one is a child of God and is loved by Him. As a child of God, 
Akaky is the brother of his tormentors and does not deserve in- 
sult. Gogol makes the point explicitly: “In these moving words, 
other words resounded—I am thy brother.”* Akaky respects him- 
self also because he is so good a copyist, but this fact does not 
elevate him in his own eyes or make him proud. He loves his copy- 
ing, during most of his life has no desires beyond doing his little 
task well, and is without anxiety as to what others may think of 
him. 

Just as “The Thief” may be read as an example of humility of 
behavior and as a powerful reminder that the outcast and ne’er 
do-well may be a Christian, so “The Cloak” may be read as a 
reminder that the simple are also human beings, and our brothers. 
We are prone to the pride of intellect which not only ridicules 
those less quick than we are, but may even lead us to feel them 
to be morally inferior to us. It is easy to ridicule Akaky. He can- 
not do anything but copy without the least alteration what is 
stuck under his nose and this mechanical task he loves passion- 
ately. “Aside from his copying, it appeared that nothing existed 
for him.”® Thinking only of his work, he is unaware of where 
he is, does not notice scraps of melon rind flung from an upper 
window onto his hat, and cannot bring out a coherent sentence. 
He is, in short, a laughable figure, but with Akaky’s words re- 
sounding in our ears, laughter dies suddenly on our lips. 

Akaky’s vagueness is such that he is not much aware of other 
people, and in that respect he is unlike Emelian. However, he 
does not fall into the sin of self-regard. As he walks through the 
Moscow streets, he is thinking, or rather dreaming, of his work. 
He does not notice and pity the misfortunes of others; neither 
does he engage in malicious observation: 


‘ Ibid., p. 1187. 
* Ibid., p. 1188. 
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Never once in his life did he give heed to what was 
going on every day in the street; while it is well known 
that his younger brother officials trained the range of 
their glances till they could see when anyone’s trouser 
straps came undone on the opposite sidewalk, which al- 
ways brought a malicious smile to their faces. But Akaky 
Akakiyevich saw in all things the clean, even strokes 
of his written lines. . . .° 


His simplicty of heart keeps him from thinking of himself or 
thinking unkindly of others. 

The greatest event in Akaky’s life is his purchase of a new 
cloak, and his death is indirectly caused by the theft of the cloak. 
While it is obvious that Akaky cannot be called a proud man, one 
may ask whether his interest in his cloak and his grief over its 
loss means that he has a taint of pride. The cloak certainly 
means a great deal to him. When he begins to save, that he may 
accumulate the necessary sum for buying the material and having 
it made, by going without tea in the evening, by walking lightly, 
almost on tiptoe over the cobblestones in order not to wear out 
his shoes, by burning no candles and by doing without a fire, he 
finds that his existence becomes “fuller,” and his character now 
grows firmer, “like that of a man who had made up his mind, 
and set himself a goal.”* The daring thought of having marten 
fur on his collar flitted through his mind. When the tailor had 
finished the cloak, and Akaky wore it to the office, “several times 
he laughed with internal satisfaction.”* Finally, when the cloak 
was stolen, and he was scolded by the prominent official to whom 
he had gone for help in recovering it, he fell ill of a fever and 
died. How does Gogol treat this material, which in another con- 
text might be an indication of pride? 

In the first place, the cloak is needed for warmth. Akaky’s old 
cape is worn out beyond repair, and Moscow winters are cold. 
The new cloak is not a possession which will enhance his prestige 
in his own eyes or in those of others, but is compared to a person, 
“a friend who had consented to travel along life’s path with him.’”® 
The thought of the marten fur made him absent-minded, and he 


* Idem. 

7 Ibid., p. 1191. 
* Ibid., p. 1192. 
* Ibid., p. 1191. 
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“nearly made a mistake, so that he exclaimed almost aloud, ‘Ugh!’ ” 
The “nearly” and “almost,” and Akaky’s perturbation at his near 
mistake place the thought of the marten fur in a humorous light 
and throw into relief the simplicity of a man whose vanity can 
be expressed so innocently. Besides, in the end, he has cat fur 
which “might, indeed, be taken for marten at a distance,” but 
which is cheaper.’® At the office, when his colleagues gathered 
around to cougratulate him on his new cloak, he was “ashamed,” 
and when they said they must have a party to christen the cloak, 
“He stood blushing all over for several minutes, trying to assure 
them that it was not a new cloak, that it was in fact the old cape.” 
These are not the actions of a proud man. However, it is true 
that if he had not tried to recover the cloak after it was stolen, 
he would not have been scolded so severely that he fainted; nor 
would he have fallen ill of a fever and died because of grief and 
exposure. In comparison with Emelian he is less Christian, since 
he is attached to something material, and Emelian, whose cloak 
is full of holes, never thought of having a new one. Emelian’s be- 
setting weakness was drink, which has no connection with pride. 
Akaky’s love for his cloak has to be handled skillfully, and this 
Gogol does, to prevent its being a symbol of pride. 

But there is a real symbol of pride here, even arrogance, that 
of the “prominent personage” whose severity caused Akaky to 
faint ; and this throws Akaky’s meekness and simplicity into bold 
relief. The prominent personage is not only important in contrast 
with Akaky, but is a fairly complete study in pride, and the only 
proud character in the three stories. The rank of this personage 
had only recently been attained, and his position was not consid- 
ered prominent “in comparison with others still more so.”!* His 
behavior is typical of that of the proud person who has not yet 
established himself; he uses every device to try to increase his 
importance, such as managing to have inferior officials meet 
him on a lower stair of the staircase, sending all visitors to his 
secretary first, and adopting three phrases to use with inferiors: 
“How dare you?” “Do you know whom you are speaking to?” 
and “Do you realize who is standing before you?”** The prom- 


 Ibid., p. 1192. 
4 Idem. 
8 Tbid., p. 1195. 
3 Idem. 
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inent personage, chatting idly with a friend, keeps Akaky waiting 
a long time in order to show him “how long officials had to wait 
in his ante-room.”** On seeing Akaky’s “worn uniform and 
modest mien” he speaks curtly to him, and finally scolds him so 
severely for not having presented his case through proper chan- 
nels that Akaky faints, whereat the important personage is grati- 
fied. Gogol comments that the official’s heart “was accessible to 
many good impulses,” but that “his rank often prevented him 
from showing his true self.”** His uneasiness in his new rank, 
and his real knowledge of his lack of worth, which he tries to 
hide from himself and from others, cause him through pride 
to commit an injustice toward Akaky. When he learned of Akaky’s 
death, “he hearkened to the reproaches of his conscience, and was 
out of sorts for a whole day.”** The phrase “a whole day” shows 
the superficiality of his repentance, but after his own cloak is 
snatched from his shoulders by Akaky’s ghost, he seriously be- 
gins to mend his ways, is careful before he says “How dare you?” 
to learn the facts of the case. 

Since in the western world we are more likely to encounter 
the apparently ridiculous person, like Akaky, than the ne’er-do- 
well, like Emelian, this story may be more effective in arousing 
our pity than the more powerful story by Dostoevski. We are 
forced to identify ourselves with the newcomer in Akaky’s office, 
who has joined the rest in making fun of this pathetic figure, but 
who realizes his inhumanity when he hears Akaky’s cry, “Why 
do you insult me?” Gogol says: 


And the young man covered his face with his hands; 
and many a time afterwards, in the course of his life, 
shuddered at seeing how much inhumanity there is in 
man, how much savage coarseness is concealed beneath 
refined, cultured, worldly refinement, and even, O God! 
in that man whom the world acknowledges as honorable 
and upright.?” 


When we read such a story as this, to use Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
phrase, “Our innocence is destroyed” and we are no longer able 
to be blind to our own conduct. We are now forced, with shame, 
to see ourselves more clearly. 


* Tbid., p. 1196. 
*, Lbid., p. 1198. 


em. 
* Tbid., p. 1187. 
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In Turgenev’s “Biryuk” we have a story of a character who 
develops humanity through realization of the suffering of an- 
other. Biryuk, a forester with a reputation for being hardhearted, 
arrests a peasant for cutting down a tree and then lets him go. 
There are three possible explanations for his letting the peasant 
go free. First, it is possible that the intervention of the narrator, 
a gentleman who has taken refuge in Biryuk’s hut during a rain- 
storm, saves the wretched thief. The narrator asks Biryuk to let 
the peasant go, rushes to his aid when Biryuk seizes him, and is 
ready to hit Biryuk, when suddenly the latter releases the peasant. 
If intervention by the narrator is the cause of Biryuk’s action, the 
story is artistically and morally meaningless, for Biryuk’s action 
could then have been produced only by his respect for a higher 
social class and by the threat of physical violence, and such an 
interpretation is not justified by his character in the rest of the 
narrative. Biryuk has a fearless spirit ; he has not been intimidated 
by the higher rank of the narrator, but has behaved throughout 
the story in a manly fashion, without the least cringing or ser- 
vility. Nor is he afraid of physical harm; his physical strength 
has been emphasized. 


The second possible explanation is that Biryuk fears the re- 
taliation of the other peasants, who already hate him. The thief 
says: “But wait a bit; you won’t have long to boast of; they’ll 
wring your neck; wait a bit.”4* We may reject this explanation 
for the same reason that we did the former one: it would again 
deprive the story of artistic and moral significance, and Biryuk 
is not a man to be afraid of threats. He had been disliked by 
the peasants for a long time but had continued to catch people 
stealing wood. 


The third possibility is that the peasant’s desperate suffering 
makes Biryuk realize his inhumanity. This seems to fit the mean- 
ing of the story and to be in accordance with Biryuk’s char- 
acter. Biryuk is almost as poor as the peasant. His hut consists 
of “one room, smoky, low-pitched, and empty, without curtains 
or partition,” with a pine splinter “burning on the table, flicker- 
ing up and dying down mournfully.”*® His wife has run away 
with a pedlar, leaving him with two children to look after, a little 


* Ibid., p. 1202. 
* Ibid., p. 1200. 
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daughter, sad-faced and ragged, and a sick baby. He has no tea, 
but only coarse bread to offer his visitor. Circumstances have pre- 
disposed him to understand the peasant’s plea for mercy, but he 
is not naturally a man of fine feelings (he could hardly have 
performed his stern duties as watchdog of the forest if he had 
been) and up to now his feelings have evidently not been touched. 
So when the peasant says, “Let me go; by God, let me go... it 
was through hunger! The little ones are crying, you know your- 
self. It’s hard for us, see,” Biryuk’s reply is, “You needn’t go 
stealing, for all that.’’*° But understanding has begun, and when 
the peasant bares his chest and cries out to Biryuk to “kill us 
all at once,” wife, children, and himself, the forester’s under- 
standing grows. The peasant calls Biryuk “destroyer of souls” 
and “brute.” This is perhaps the first time that Biryuk has en- 
countered a man who is desperate enough to prefer immediate 
death to inevitable starvation, which would be the result of the 
confiscation of his horse by Biryuk’s superior; and the first time 
he has encountered a man who is articulate enough to make him 
think about the human consequences of what he has to do in the 
course of his job. Without question, he has hitherto arrested poor 
peasants and turned them over to the manager. When the nar- 
rator says to him, “They say you show no mercy to anyone,” 
Biryuk replies grimly, “I do my duty. . . . It’s not right to eat 
the master’s bread for nothing.”*? Biryuk and his family must 
eat too. After the peasant’s appeal, which at first appears simply 
to puzzle him, Biryuk is forced to see that he has an obligation 
to be merciful which is stronger than his obligation to do his duty 
for a hard master—and he releases the peasant. The narrator’s 
comment is, “Well, Biryuk, . . . I see that you’re a splendid fel- 
low.”*? Biryuk is vexed at this, and cuts him short. He wants no 
credit for what he has done because he feels a newly awakened 
sense of shame and humility. 

We have grown weary these days of reading newspaper articles 
giving the latest news of world brotherhood week; our sensitivity 
is dulled by repeated demands made upon it by various humani- 
tarian organizations. Even Donne’s fine phrase, “No man is an 
island,” has been blunted and cheapened by careless overuse. We 

* Ibid., p. 1202. 


* Ibid., pp. 1200-1201. 
* Ibid., p. 1203. 
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pass dirty, stubble-faced men as quickly as we can, and we laugh 
at abstracted people who do not notice where they are walking. 
Then we hear the cry of Akaky, or see Emelian lying at the foot 
of the stairs in the cold, or see the peasant asking Biryuk to kill 
him, and we feel a new kind of truth, an emotional realization 
of what these people are feeling. This is one kind of realization 
that the stories give us. The other is that this emotional realiza- 
tion is the feeling of brotherhood, and closely akin to humility, 
and that what we are experiencing is a very old truth: “And be- 
hold, there are last which shall be first, and there are first which 
shall be last.” 
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HE English language, considered from the point-of-view of 

the behavioral sciences, is the totality of the speaking and lis- 
tening, writing and reading, of millions of persons over a period 
of some fifteen hundred years. English is indeed, as the late Ed- 
ward Sapir said all language is, “a mountainous and anonymous 
work of unconscious generations.” 

Today more than two hundred million people are using English 
as a means of communication. Most of them, like most of their 
linguistic ancestors, use it as they have learned to use it from 
others, parroting the behavior of parents, playmates, teachers, and 
friends, thus employing more or less skillfully, according to their 
environment, this mighty instrument created from the noises made 
by the human voice-box and the scratches made on brick, stone, 
paper, and discs or tape. 

But in every generation there are those who do not simply ac- 
cept English, but who wonder how it got that way. In recent 
years we have learned more and more of the answer to this ques- 
tion; we have developed Anglistics, a branch of’ what is known 
as linguistic science, which is in many ways one of the most ad- 
vanced of the so-called social sciences. 

What we have learned has been the result of many detailed 
studies of the linguistic behavior of English-speaking individuals. 
This has been reinforced by the results of similar studies in other 
fields—physiology, psychology, and particularly anthropology. 

One of the most fruitful types of study is that of linguistic 
change in the various sub-fields into which we analyze language 
study—phonetics and phonemics, semantics, and syntax. By col- 
lecting many examples of actual usage and discovering the pat- 
terns which they represent, one may see the gradual change in the 
character of the patterns, generalize with some accuracy about the 
character of linguistic change, and deduce something of the nature 
of language itself. 

24 
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An important part of English is what is variously termed lex- 
icon, vocabulary, or (if you are an antiquarian Saxonist) word- 
hoard. “Mastery” of vocabulary is generally recognized as being 
an essential part of “mastery” of a language. Of course no one 
ever does master a language; one may obtain a relatively good 
control of parts of it, but even the lexicographers, who for two 
hundred and fifty years have been attempting to get the vocabu- 
lary set down in their dictionaries, have never got it all. In fact 
it is a commonplace that any published dictionary is to some 
extent out of date the day it is published. This does not mean 
that a dictionary—a good dictionary—is not useful. It means only 
that a dictionary must be used with a knowledge of its defects. 
Bibliolatry based on “the dictionary” as authority may have as 
misleading results as a similar attitude toward the Scriptures. 
Study of the dictionary must be accompanied by alertness; eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of literacy. 


Have you ever been curious as to how we got the million or 
so words we use in English? The story is long and complicated ; 
but it may be summarized briefly. When protoEnglishmen (An- 
gles, Saxons, Jutes, Frisians, Franks) came to Britain fifteen 
hundred years ago, they brought thousands of words with them 
which they had used in their various Germanic dialects on the 
Continent. But like all migrants, they began at once to add to this 
stock in their new home. They took over a few words from the 
language of their Celtic neighbors. They took some from the 
Latin of the Romans who had occupied the island for three hun- 
dred years. And ever since, speakers of English have been adding 
“loan-words,” as they are called, from many languages. Of course 
they distorted these words in pronunciation and spelling ofttimes, 
and sometimes translated them into English equivalents, in so- 
called “loan-translations.” 


Speakers and writers have been constantly coining new words 
to stand for new objects of experience or to substitute for older 
words they were tired of. They retained or developed the use of 
prefixes or suffixes to create word-families. Thus over the cen- 
turies they have created regular patterns of coinage, composition, 
and derivation, some of which they again discarded, but many of 
which remain in use today. 


With one,of these patterns this paper is concerned. It is the 
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changing pattern which governs our use of a suffix now common 
in English, the suffix -ee,1 coming into English more than five 
hundred years ago as a part of certain French loan-words, but 
gradually coming into use as a suffix in English itself. 

In French the suffix had originally indicated the past passive 
participle of verbs; by what we call functional shift these par- 
ticiples had come to be used as nouns, and had become frequent 
in legal terminology ; and it was chiefly in “Law French” that they 
came over into English ; for instance, lessee #¢1495.* Usually these 
forms were correlated with another loan ending in -or, the agental 
suffix which developed in English to represent several similar 
French forms; for instance, lessee correlates with lessor #:1487.* 

After the pattern became familiar to English speakers, it was 
natural that they should begin to attach the suffix to English verbs, 
as they had done with other borrowed suffixes. A generation ago 
George A. Nicholson made a study of so-called hybrids thus pro- 
duced.* He found relatively few words produced with -ee as 
compared with other more active suffixes like -able and -ment, and 
the earliest example he found was in the 1600s. Actually the proc- 
ess had begun earlier. Correlating with the word debtor, bor- 
rowed a century earlier, some one in #1531 used the form debtee. 
That this has not survived is probably due to the fact that creditor, 
expressing the same meaning, had appeared in #1447. 

The early hybrids, like the loan-words, seem to have belonged 
chiefly to the language of the law. But very soon the possibilities 
of using the suffix with humorous intent were realized: in the 
1700s appeared snubee (one who has been snubbed) ; in the 1800s 

* This suffix is termed suffix -ee* in the Oxford Dictionary because there 
are several ee suffixes of different origin and with different meanings in 
English. It is not the -ee ending found, for instance, in jamboree, jubilee, 
Chinee, fusee, bootee, goatee, Yankee, Flexee (trade name of a bathing suit), 
and many other words. 

* Dates preceded by the symbol # are those employed in the Shorter Ox- 
ford Dictionary to indicate the year in which the editors of the Oxford 
found the suffix first used. It is of course impossible to determine whether 
this was actually the first year in which it was used, but it is probably 
pretty close to that first use. 

*The semantic relationship was this: -or signified the actor, -ee the one 
acted upon; e.g., grantor, the one who grants; grantee the one to whom 
something is granted. Later loan-words from French often retain in English 
the modern French form of the suffix; eg., fiancé (masculine), fiancée 
(feminine) #1853; some were later altered—employé #1834 has become, 
at least in American usage, employee. 


‘English Words with Native Roots and Greek, Latin, or Romance Suf- 
fixes, University of Chicago Press, 1916. 
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such tongue-in-cheek forms as rangee, kissee, flirtee, jiltee, kickee. 
It is evident that the -ee had been made independent of the cor- 
relative -or, and developed correlations with other agentials such 
as the native English -er, and some of other patterns (hangman, 
firt). 

The association with -er has continued. Examples are: “It takes 
two people to say a thing; a sayee as well as a sayer” c1906; 
“the winker by his wink says this to the winkee” 1934;° “Tips, 
Tippers, and Tippees,” 1949. However, the -or -ee correlation is 
still dominant in the minds of the linguistically sophisticated. A 
colleague said to me: “Wherever there’s a bribee, there must also 
be a bribor,” coming down heavily on the last syllable. I think 
he was, whether consciously or not, coining two words with one 
breath, and following the pattern of usage of the highly literate. 

Indeed, the -or ending seems to have high prestige in aca- 
demic circles; several words which for centuries had the -er suf- 
fix, are now appearing with a stressed -or; I have noted advisor, 
debator, promotor, and others. 

This prestige among the intellectuals has had its result in the 
development of a good many -ee forms in the academic jargon 
called pedaguese (or pedagese) which has been developed in the 
twin fields of education and Education. One rarely hears or sees 
the archaic forms p’fess’r and stoodent now. Instead, one meets 
tutors and tutees, preceptors and preceptees, examiners and ex- 
aminees, advisors (sic) and advisees, counsellors and counselees, 
quizzers and quizzees. In undergraduate slang one sees rushees 
and pledgees ; on the Colgate campus the student newspaper speaks 
of dunkees (students ducked in the campus lake) ; and patrolees 
(students who patrol the campus to prevent vandalism the week 
before an important football game). 

This last is an interesting form. Coined probably on the anal- 
ogy of parolees (one suspects by a student in a course in crim- 
inology) it is illogical in that it represents an actor, rather than 
one acted upon. But such a distortion of the pattern is not con- 
fined to student English. Standee and escapee have established 
themselves in journalese of the daily newspaper variety. 

Indeed, even the more respectable periodicals in their lighter 

* Dates given without the # symbol are those of ‘the quotations I have 


collected; except that in the chronology, pages 28-29, they. are the dates of 
my first observation of the form. : 
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moments allow themselves forms which would have aroused the 
horror of editors a half-century ago. The New York Times has 
commented editorially upon spankees; the Saturday Review has 
allowed murderee and persecutee to slip past the blue pencil. The 
austere Who’s Who in America addresses its selectees with the 
salutation “Dear Biographee.” 

Even the intellectuals relax on occasion. Dr. Charles Francis 
Potter speaks in his autobiography of “my elopee” (the girl he 
was in love with at the age of six); Professor Harry Redcay 
Warfel refers to his sketchees (the authors whose lives he sketches 
in American Novelists of Today). 

Although coinages of this type have appeared sporadically 
through the centuries, the period of efflorescence was the war 
decade 1940-1950. As early as 1941 The New Yorker complained: 
“The English language has not been improved by the addition 
of the words ‘trainee,’ ‘draftee’ and ‘bombee.’ If we are not care- 
ful somebody will start calling us ‘taxees.’”” The New Yorker had 
hit upon the one word which probably triggered the deluge—the 
word draftee. 

That word, with the ensuing loud protest by American mothers 
that their boys should be termed selectees, since by careful ex- 
amination only the flower of American young manhood was se- 
lected for military duty (i.e., became inductees), was for some 
months headlined in the press. There followed in military and 
journalistic terminology a flood of analogical forms: enlistee, re- 
jectee, detainee, rescuee, transferee, exchangee, salutee (although 
this did occur after World War I) and (blessed word) separatee. 

Some of these recent forms modern lexicographers have either 
not discovered or have held not appropriate for entry in their dic- 
tionaries. In the following chronology I have listed the more in- 
teresting of those I have collected since I first began to focus 
my attention on them. Be it remembered that the dates are those 
in which I first made a dated note on them. Doubtless I had 
seen some of them earlier, but they had not leaped from the page 
into my eye as words do when one begins collecting them. Some 
indeed, as the appended note shows, had been in the language a 
long time. 

1940 trainee, selectee. 
1941 insuree, exploitee, standee. 
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1942 invitee (+1837), abandonee (#1848). 

1943 dictatee (D Am 1896), knockee (used much earlier by Ring 
Lardner in his short story “Champion”), bustee (one 
“busted out” of college). 

1944 questionee (in report of a Gallup poll); dischargee, bio- 
graphee, inductee. 

1945 dustee (H. Peterson “I have dusted off a few birds with 
bird-shot ; which is a lowerer of belligerency in the dustee’’). 
Note: I was out of the country in 1945; heard little Eng- 
lish spoken and saw few English papers; hence the paucity 
of examples for this year. 

1946 patrolee, returnee, dischargee, restee (“not many restees 
slept in camp”), designee, arrestee, amputee, expellee, pa- 
trolee. 

1947 rushee, enrollee, purgee, pointee (“if he both points and 
says ‘Zotz,’ the pointee drops horribly dead”), interviewee, 
counselee, intimidee, evacuee, internee, evadee (“nine 
evadees from a Brooklyn jail”), retiree, resignee (Aflantic 
Monthly!), murderee. 

1948 attendee, signee (one who has signed up), departee, accusee, 
evictee, enlistee, persecutee, pledgee, whippee, transferee 
(student transferring from another college). 

1949 segregee, tippee, testee, conspiree, adoptee. 

1950 sketchee, rejectee, scatteree (“the scatterer of the tacks may 
have had a grudge against the scatteree”), retainee, spankee, 
honoree, rescuee, infiltree (one who infiltrates), cuttee (one 
who cuts classes), baitee (one who is teased). 
bribee, dunkee, elopee, quizzee, non-concentratee (one who 
is not majoring in a field; coined and apologized for by an 
instructor in Greek!), awardee, non-listee (one not listed 
in a certain biographical dictionary), teasee, swaddlee. 

1952 registree, separatee, pushee, recognizee (one recognized by 
chairman at a political convention), contestee (one whose 
election is contested), suspendee, indorsee. 

1953 civilizee (according to Pyles, Words and Ways of Amer- 
ican English, coined long ago by Walt Whitman), manip- 
ulatee, AWOLee, donee, captee (one captured). 

1954 flunkee (flunker). 

Among the’ examples I have collected in 1955 there is not a 
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single new form, although several of those included in the chron- 
ology appear several times. This probably indicates that the pos- 
sibilities of coinage are being reduced, since most of the “needs” 
have been fulfilled. It may indicate also that the folk-mind has 
tired of what was for some time a popular suffix, although probably 
there will continue to be occasional use of the suffix for humor- 
ous coinage. 

It will be interesting to see what happens to those now current, 
say in the next ten years. Some are obviously unsuited for sur- 
vival—persecutee and manipulatee are too clumsy. Some seem to 
have established themselves and are already undergoing semantic 
diffusion ; exchangee, for instance, apparently first used of war 
prisoners, is now being employed to designate students and teach- 
ers spending their Wanderjahre abroad. Honoree also is being 
taken up by editors of society pages because it represents an eco- 
nomical variant for more labored and hackneyed phrases. The 
illogic of some of the coinages will do them no harm with a pub- 
lic ignorant of foreign tongues to a degree which makes it insensi- 
tive to certain values in established patterns. 

Long ago Mr. Dooley said: “When the Americans get done 
with the English language it will look as though it had been run 
over by a musical comedy.” We're not done with it yet, but this 
small sampling of a single pattern, dealing with a few years only, 
illustrates what we are doing. Multiply this by what is occurring 
to hundreds of established patterns and you may get some notion 
of what is happening. It is not surprising that some Britishers 
and certain American purists are shocked. Yet it is only another 
example of the vigor and irreverence of our present culture, a 
vigor and irreverence unexampled in the linguistic history of Eng- 
lish since the days of Shakespeare. That age too had its vul- 
garities and unsuccessful experimentation ; it is quite possible that 
a few hundred years hence posterity will look back with amaze- 
ment and admiration at the creative energy of our day. 
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Spe Centennial of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe’s death 
(1932) and the Bicentennial of his birth (1949) inspired, 
here and broad, a number of important publications bearing on the 
poet’s life and literary activity. Among them was a group of com- 
memorative translations of Faust, three of which have already been 
discussed elsewhere,’ and three more—a prose translation of Parts 
I and II by Max Diez, a metrical translation of Part I by Philip 
Wayne, and a metrical radio version by the British poet Louis 
MacNeice—are the subject of this paper. 


THE Prose VERSION BY Max Diez 


There are many metrical translations in English of Goethe’s 
Faust but few prose versions; at least forty-six translators have 
chosen verse as their medium, whereas only five wrought wholly 
or partly in prose.? Professor Diez* chose prose for the sake of 
greater accuracy than can be afforded by verse, which demands 
zertain sacrifices to rhythm and rhyme. On the other hand, it is 
just as true that prose can very largely destroy the aesthetic value 
of a work with such a great diversity of poetic qualities as Faust. 
Therefore, even for students, an accurate prose version of a poetic 
masterpiece is not especially satisfactory. In fact, Diez admits as 
much when he says in the short prefatory remarks to Part I: 


2 The translations of Part I by C. Fillingham Coxwell, 1932; Parts I and 
II by George Madison Priest, 1932; and Part II by John Frederick Louis 
Raschen, 1949, are discussed in my Half a Hundred Thralls to Faust (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1949). 

* A discussion of the other four prose translations by Abraham Hayward, 
Beta, Leopold J. Bernays, and F. G. G. Schmidt will be found in Half 
a Hundred Thralls to Faust. 

* Max Diez: Goethe’s Faust, Parts I and II. German Text with Prose 
Translation Lithoprinted and Published Privately (Bryn Mawr, 1949). 
Paper covers. Part I, 151 pages; Part II, 237 pages. 
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“Needless to say, the translator is conscious of the fact that so 
divested of its metrical form, there is but a skeleton left which 
would have little appeal without the German poem opposite. But 
it is a skeleton.” Thus, in the interests of practicality, Professor 
Diez finally chose prose. Nevertheless, it may be noted here that 
like Schmidt before him and like Hayward in most of the lyrical 
parts, Diez, with the exception of the scene, “Dismal Day,” ar- 
ranges his prose lines in the approximate length of the metrical 
original, with the result that his version takes on the appearance 
of poetry.* 

But it is on the basis of a prose translation that we must at- 
tempt to. ascertain how far Diez has been able to reproduce at least 
the thought and spirit of the original. Also, using his own words, 
we must see whether “the thing reads in such natural and normal 
English that the reader does not become conscious of the fact that 
it is a translation.” Finally, we must ascertain how Diez’s transla- 
tion compares with those of his predecessors.”® 


In his version the use of slang and colloquialisms in the attempt 
to make an idiomatic or, at least, an equivalent translation is, I 
believe, overdone. In line 297 Diez has “humans” for “die Men- 
schen”; in line 751, “we, his faithfuls” for “wir seine Treuen” ; 


*Why did Professor Diez, who has been not only an enthusiastic teacher 
of German for many years but also an author and editor, especially in the 
field of college textbooks, attempt a translation of Faust? His answer fol- 
lows: “Students in my Faust classes frequently asked me for the best 
translation, which has always been a bit embarrassing, because, of course, 
no verse translator can be as accurate as we expect our students to be. He 
is compelled to sacrifice accuracy to the demands of rhythm and rhyme. I 
therefore hit upon his idea of putting in their hands a bilingual Faust 
to help them read with greater pleasure and ease, thinking also that there 
must be many students throughout the country, who, after finishing their 
one or two years of German, would appreciate such an edition.” This and 
other information concerning Professor Diez’s work as a translator, unless 
otherwise indicated, has been taken from his letter to me, dated August 22, 


®Examples of verbal and grammatical inaccuracies and overliteralness 
are numerous. In lines 330, 2037, 2197, 10308 the word allright according 
to good authorities should be written all.right. In line 473 does the German 
word Schauer suggest shower or shudder? Apparently, since the trans- 
lator was in doubt, he gives both. Shower would seem incorrect. We note, 
also, at the beginning of the scene, “Dead of Night,” Part II, Act V, the 
curious spelling ‘“Lunceus,” something which, charitably, we may call a 
typographical error, for the name is spelled correctly in Act III, line 9218. 
In line 2069, “ein bischen Feuerluft” is rendered as “a little hot air from 
the fire”; and in line 3702, we have “the guitar is in to,” for “die Zither ist 
entzwei,” an expression which Schmidt translates more accurately as “the 
guitar is broken to pieces.” 
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in line 1347, Diez’s philological travail brings forth the monstrosity 
“micro-silly-cosm” for “Narrenwelt” ; in line 3727, it is “you aren’t 
smart enough by a longshot” for “Bist gar noch nicht gescheit 
genung”; in line 6122, “ad lib” for “nach Lust”; and, finally, in 
line 11214, “be a cheapskate” for “sich lumpen laszt.” 

Of course, where the slang phrase is suggested by the original, 
one cannot find fault with the translator if he uses an equivalent 
expression in English. But in most translations mentioned above 
the original is not slang. In their prose translations, Hayward and 
Schmidt have largely avoided such errors. Slang and colloquialisms, 
to be sure, can lend artificial interest and color to what would 
otherwise be dull; still the danger on the part of the reader of 
misconstruing the mood and style of the original is real. 

Let us now consider the following passages from the Diez trans- 
lation. From the lyric sections of Part I we select first the ballad, 
“King in Thule.” Schmidt’s is a more economical translation than 
Diez’s ; also, his diction is somewhat more elevated, but as a whole 
the two are of nearly equal merit. The last stanza of this poem 
reads : 


Er sah ihn sttirzen, trinken 
Und sinken tief ins Meer, 

Die Augen taten ihm sinken, 
Trank nie einen Tropfen mehr. 


Schmidt : 


He saw it plunge, fill and sink 
Deep into the sea; 

His eyes were sinking, he never 
Drank a drop more. 


He watched it fall and drink itself full, 
and sink deep into the sea, 

his eyes did sink 

he never drank another drop. 


Hayward’s version, somewhat more literal and exact, reads: “He 
saw it splash, fill, and sink deep into the sea; his eyes fell, he 
never drank a drop more.” 
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The second lyric passage to be considered is from Part II, Act 
V, the scene entitled “Dead of Night.” Lynceus, the tower warden, 


sings : 


Zum Sehen geboren, 
Zum Schauen bestellt, 
Dem Turme geschworen, 
Gefallt mir die Welt. 

Ich blick’ in die Ferne, 
Ich seh’ in der Nah 

Den Mond und die Sterne, 
So seh ich in allen 

Die ewige Zier, 

Und wie mir’s gefallen, 
Gefall ich auch mir... 


Neither Hayward nor Schmidt translated this passage. Diez’s 
translation follows : 


Born to be seeing, 

and installed and sworn to observe 
and keep watch on this tower, 
I do like this world. 

I peer into the distance 

and I see close by 

the moon and the stars, 

the woods and the roe. 

And so I see in all things 
their eternal beauty, 

and as I have liked them 

I like myself too... 


Here we have a good example of what a prose translation can do 
to a poetic passage. Although the thought of the passage is satis- 
factorily recaptured, it has lost everything else: the smooth 
melodious flow of the lines with their ascending meter, the elevated 
diction, the alternating feminine and masculine rimes that lend 
such an enchanting tonal variety to this lyric; and, finally, the 
romantic illusion and the mood of the original. In short, we no 
longer have the work of art with which we started. 

Before bringing to a close our discussion of Diez’s prose version, 
we may well examine a passage or two where the lyrical element is 
not so prominent. We quote from Faust, Part I, “Outside the 
Gates” (lines 903-915) : 
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Vom Eise befreit sind Strom und Bache 
Durch des Frihlings holden, belebenden Blick, 
Im Tale griinet Hoffnungsgliick ; 

Der alte Winter, in seiner Schwache, 
Zog sich in rauhe Berge zuriick. 

Von dorther sendet er, fliehend, nur 
Ohnmiachtige Schauer kornigen Eises 
In Streifen tiber die griinende Flur ; 
Aber die Sonne duldet kein Weiszes, 
Uberall regt sich Bildung und Streben, 
Alles will sie mit Farben beleben ; 

Doch an Blumen fehlt’s im Revier, 

Sie nimmt geputzte Menschen dafiir. 


Diez translates : 


Freed from the ice are river and brooks 

by spring’s kind, life-giving beams ; 

the joy of hope grows green in the valley ; 

and senile winter, in his decrepitness, 

has retreated to rugged mountains: 

From there, as he flees, he is now sending back only 

impotent showers of granular ice 

in streaks over the verdant fields; 

but the sun will tolerate nothing white, 

everywhere things are taking shape and pushing 
upward, 

the sun is bent on making everything vivid with 
colors ; 

but there are no flowers on the landscape, 

and so it accepts dressed up people instead. 


Hayward’s version reads : 


River and rivulet are freed from ice by the gay, 
quickening glance of the spring. The joys of hope 
are budding in the dale. Old winter in his weakness, 
has retreated to the bleak mountains; from thence he 
sends, in his flight, nothing but impotent showers 
of hail, in flakes, over the green-growing meadows. 
But the sun endures no white. Production and 
growth are everywhere stirring ; he is about to 
enliven everything with colors. The landscape 
wants flowers ; he takes gayly dressed men and 
women instead. 
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In Diez’s translation we find, besides mere fidelity to the thought 
of the original, at least a modicum of poetic inspiration, now and 
then a smooth flowing line reminiscent of the German prototype, 
as well as pleasing diction, with the result that Diez’s version 
stands on a par in merit with those of Hayward and Schmidt. 

Finally, let us consider a short passage from Diez’s translation 
of Part II, Act I, “Pleasant Landscape” (lines 4680-4695) : 


Faust: Life’s pulses are now beating with fresh 
vitality, 

gently to greet the ethereal dawn. 

You have been constant this night too, O Earth 

and are now breathing, newly revived, at my feet, 

starting so early to encompass me with joys. 

You rouse and stir a vigorous resolve: 

to keep aspiring to the highest form of existence 
evermore. 

In the light of the dawn the world now lies dis- 
closed, 

the woods resound with life of a thousand voices, 

a streak of mist flows in and out the valleys ; 


Here Diez has attained, as far as one can in prose, the goal men- 
tioned in his letter,* namely, that a translation should read “in 
such natural and normal English, that the reader does not become 
conscious of the fact that it is a translation.” 

In conclusion, then, we find that this version possesses the major 
defect common to all prose translation: it does not and cannot 
give the reader a full and adequate idea of the Faust, especially in 
its artistic uniqueness. In addition, it suffers from certain other 
deficiencies, including verbal and grammatical inaccuracies, some 
of which are doubtless due to the haste with which the translation 
was made. Diez’s prose style, neither consistently smooth nor inter- 
esting, does not always measure up to that of Hayward or even 
of Schmidt. 

On the other hand, it must be said that Diez has at least worked 
independently, unlike Schmidt before him, who slavishly followed 
Hayward’s lead. As a helpful device in the study of Faust, this 
translation may with discretion be used in the classroom. Finally, 
it can be accepted without further apology as another token of 


* See footnote 4. 
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devotion to the memory of the German poetic genius, Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe. 


THE WaAyYNE TRANSLATION 


Philip Wayne writes that he began his translation of Faust’ in 
1947 and that it occupied all his spare time for two years. He 
felt considerably perplexed as to how to render the “Knittelvers, 
in which Goethe is a colloquial giant, [and] is apt to appear too 
much like home-spun dogerel [sic] to an English reader.” And 
yet, Wayne asserts, “Goethe must not be made pompous or 
poeticized.” He holds that the translation “requires a free and 
colloquial style as well as the courage of passionate grandeur,’”® 
all cast into a proper form and a definite line. Finally, even though 
the “tasks imposed by the rhyme in Faust and by the sharp changes 
in tone are heavy”’® the translator hopes that his version will not 
suffer too much from this circumstance. 

We have here a freely rendered English version of Faust, couched 
for the most part in contemporary British idiom. Wayne, we find, 
takes liberties with both the content and the form of the drama. In 
the passage from the “Prelude in the Theatre” (ll. 39-43) : 


Die Pfosten sind, die Bretter aufgeschlagen, 
Und jedermann erwartet sich ein Fest. 

Sie sitzen schon mit hohen Augenbraunen 
Gelassen da und mochten gern erstaunen. 


Wayne translated in the doggerel metre of the original : 


The boards are firm, the scaffold is erected, 
And, open-eyed, the people sit and wait ; 

A rare dramatic treat is now expected ; 

They take for granted that it’s something great. 


However, this is not an exact reproduction of the ideas contained 
in Goethe’s lines; the best one can say is that the passage is 


™Goethe, Faust, Part I, translated by Philip Wayne. Penguin Classics 
(London, 1949). Contents with Summary of Scenes, pp. 7-9; Life of Goethe, 
pp. 11 and 12; Introduction, pp. 13-25; Text, pp. 29-197. Paper-bound edition. 

®In letters dated September 27, 1950, and November 22, 1951, respectively. 
Unless otherwise indicated, statements in quotations are derived from these 
letters. 

° Cf. jacket to Translation. 

Idem. 
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roughly equivalent in meaning. Bayard Taylor, the Victorian, has 
come closer to the original in his version: 


The posts are set, the booth of boards completed, 
And each awaits the banquet I shall give. 
Already there, with curious eyebrows raised, 
They sit sedate, and hope to be amazed. 


The opening lines of the “Prologue In Heaven” are: 


Die Sonne tont nach alter Weise 
In Bruderspharen Wettgesang, 
Und ihre vorgeschriebne Reise 
Vollendet sie mit Donnergang, 


Wayne translates : 


The day-star sonorous as of old, 

Goes his predestined way along, 

And round his path is thunder rolled, 
While sister spheres join rival song. 


In the melody of the verse and the dignity and smoothness of the 
line Wayne is surpassed at this point by his countryman, Louis 
MacNeice (1949) : 


The chanting sun, as ever, rivals 

The chanting of his brother spheres 

And marches round his destined circuit— 
A march that thunders in our ears. 


The translation of the American, J. F. L. Raschen (1949), also 
has more of the poetry of the original in the lines: 


The sun with brother spheres contending, 
Entones his ancient rival song: 

On his predestined journey wending 
With thund’ring pace he rolls along. 


In another purely lyrical scene, “A Shrine In the Ramparts,” 
our translator gets off to a bad start when he finds it necessary 
to expand the first three lines 


Ach neige, 
Du Schmerzensreiche, 
Dein Antlitz gnadig meiner Not! 
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to five: 


Ah, look down, 

Thou rich in sorrow’s crown, 
With the grace 

Of thy dear face, 

Upon the woe in which I drown. 


In this entire scene Wayne has expanded Goethe’s 33 lines to 38, 
whereas Raschen’s translation follows the original exactly. More- 
over, because of Wayne’s inability to match the Goethean simplicity 
and economy of expression in these deeply moving lines he destroys 
the basic mood of the scene by turning pathos into bathos. 


The “Prison” scene, where the dramatic element is foremost, is 
also expanded, although the disproportion between the original 
and Wayne’s version is not so great as in “A Shrine in the Ram- 
parts.” The lines in’ certain speeches taken at random are in the 
following unfavorable ratio for Wayne: (Il. 4453-4459) 7:8; (Il. 
4481-4483) 3:4; (1. 4506) 1:2; (Il. 4551-4562) 12:14; (ll. 4565- 
4573) 9:12; (ll. 4574-4575) 2:3; (Il. 4580-4595) 16:18; and 
(Il. 4597-4600) 4:7. 


Wayne has a wayward penchant for omitting stage directions, 
as after line 2872, “Margarete kommt” ; line 2881, “putzt sie auf” ; 
line 2900, “leise zu ihr”; line 4424, “sich vor ihn hinwalzend” ; 
line 4478, “fortstrebend” ; line 4480, “liebkosend” ; and line 4492, 
“Sie umfasst ihn.” 

Wayne is at his best in the metrically more regular, less argu- 
mentative, quiet, and contemplative passages of the drama. Here 
his verse has a limpid and flowing quality well adapted to convey 
the melody of the verse, the thought, and the mood of the original. 
The following lines from “Faust’s Study (ii),” (1178-1185) : 


Verlassen hab ich Feld und Auen, 
Die eine tiefe Nacht bedeckt, 

Mit ahnungsvollem heil’gen Grauen 
In uns die bessre Seele weckt. 
Entschlafen sind nun wilde Triebe 
Mit jedem ungestiimen Tun; 

Es reget sich die Menschenliebe, 
Die Liebe Gottes regt sich nun, 


are acceptably translated as: 
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Behind me lie the fields and brakes, 
All dark beneath the starry pole, 
And now with holy dread there wakes 
The pure awareness of the soul. 

From wild desire she rises free, 

And sweetness dwells where passion trod. 
Now to the heart speaks charity, 

And in the heart the love of God. 


Finally, the opening lines (3217-3227) of “Forest. and Cavern” 
have the same admirable qualities referred to above: 


All things are come to me, O mighty spirit! 
All that I asked you gave me. Not in vain 
You turned your visage towards me in the fire, 
Bestowing Nature’s splendor to be mine, 
Ay, and with strength to hold her and enjoy. 
Mine was no baffling of a cold encounter : 
You taught me in her deepest heart to gaze, 
To seek as in the bosom of a friend, 
Beholding thus the train of living things, 
And learning to perceive my very brothers 
In sky and stream and in the silent glade. 


As a whole, therefore, the Wayne translation is of rather uneven 
quality and cannot be ranked among the best. However, in England 
it is enjoying considerable popularity, as may be gathered from 
the translator’s statement: “I suppose I may say that my Faust 
translation has been well received here; the critics have been fairly 
silent—though not positively dumb-struck—but the first edition of 
fifty thousand was quickly sold and I believe we are well in to 
the second fifty thousand.”" 

This popularity can be explained partly by its literary quality and 
partly by the fact that it was included in a series of books widely 
used in English schools. The short life of Goethe and the extensive 
thirteen-page introduction to the drama adapt it fairly well for 
that purpose as well as for the average reader. Again, apart from 
a lack of fidelity to the German version in content and form, as a 
whole, this is a pleasing and easily read translation, and certainly to 
be preferred to most of the English versions of Faust made before 
1900. 


™ Quoted from a letter dated November 22, 1951. 
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THe MAcNEICE TRANSLATION 


With the appearance of Louis MacNeice’s translation, another 
version of Faust inspired by the Goethe Bicentennial year, 1949, 
has been made available. This latest version (by the fifty-first 
translator in English), originally conceived for BBC programs in 
1949 and published in 1952 as an “abridged version,” represents 
a bold and significant experiment.’? It is also of considerable 
interest that the translator, born in Belfast, September 12, 1907, 
educated at Marlborough and Oxford, from time to time a lecturer 
in the classics at Oxford and Birmingham, and later a feature 
writer and producer for BBC, is himself a contemporary English 
poet of some distinction. 

Although MacNeice has pruned the German text by approxi- 
mately one-third, he is not the first translator to have laid violent, 
if not profane, hands on Goethe’s magnum opus. Lord Francis 
Leveson-Gower, the progenitor of all translators of Faust into 
English, who lived in a time when social prejudice and ecclesiastical 
disapproval were a more powerful force in literature than they are 
today, in 1823 published his version of Faust I with a considerable 
number of scenes omitted. Among these were “The Prologue in 
Heaven” (with the exception of the Angels’ Chant), the Rustic’s 
Song under the Lime Tree from “Before the Gate,” the Song of 
the Invisible Spirits following the Curse in “Study (II),” large 
parts of “Auerbach’s Cellar,” the Flower Game between Faust and 
Margaret in “Garten,” the “Summer House” scene, and the whole 
of the Musical Interlude on the Blocksberg in “Walpurgisnacht.” 

Among other translators following Leveson-Gower’s lead was 
John Stuart Blackie, who, in 1834, omitted the “Prologue in 
Heaven” but restored it in his revised version of 1880. Likewise, 
shocked by the “tone of levity with which it treats matters of the 
most sacred nature,”?* Warburton Davies, in 1834, outdoes Gower 
and omits the whole “Prologue in Heaven.” For good measure, he 
discards the “Prologue on the Stage” and the Intermezzo from the 
“Walpurgis Night’s Dream,” the latter because he finds no con- 
nection between it and the preceding and the following scenes. 
John Hills, in 1840, for similar reasons, leaves out the “Prologue 


% Goeihe’s Faust, Parts I and II, translated by Louis MacNeice (New 
York, 1952), 306 pages. : 
Cf. Adolf I. Frantz, op. cit., pp. 193, 194. 
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in Heaven.” Carlyle Ferren MacIntyre, whose version appeared 
just about a century later in 1941, curtailed his translation, not be- 
cause of moral or religious scruples, but because of the author’s 
wish to adapt it to the requirements of the stage. He materially 
reduced the number of lines in many scenes and included the 
Dedication, “The Prologue at the Theatre,” and the “Walpurgis 
Night’s Dream” only in the Appendix. 

In the omissions in MacNeice’s translation, the fact that even 
literature and the arts are being strongly influenced by the tech- 
nological trends is brought home to us. The severe pruning given 
this version in order to meet the requirements of broadcasting 
involved, according to the translator, the omission of a number of 
scenes which he regarded as irrelevant, inferior, or merely obscure. 
He hoped thus to supply a greater degree of unity to the plot. 
Besides, he reminds us, it was Goethe himself who expressed the 
intention, never realized, to compress the material of his Faust." 
This shortening is no longer a matter of moral or religious scruples, 
as with Lord Leveson-Gower and others, but a deliberate pro- 
cedure to achieve a practical goal, i.e., to make the drama usable 
as a radio script. 

However, an abbreviated radio version as a published transla- 
tion has evident shortcomings. As a fragment, it cannot convey 
to the reader an adequate idea of the original. After all, it is not 
a question as to how the Faust could or should have been written 
to satisfy the fancy of latter-day critics, translators, or radiocasters, 
but as to how it was actually conceived by the author. We must, 
therefore, accept this version for what it is, a convenient arrange- 
ment of two-thirds of the Faust material for the radio. But it is 
not Goethe’s Faust. 

Such scenes as the “Prelude at the Theatre”; ‘“Auerbach’s 
Cellar”; “Study II,” Mephistopheles and the Student; also the 
colorful carnival scene, Act I; Mephistopheles and the Bacca- 
laureus, Act II; and the beginning lines of Act III will certainly 
be missed. Other omitted portions include parts of the “Walpurgis- 
nacht,” Part I; almost all of the “Walpurgisnachtstraum” ; large 
parts of the “Classical Walpurgisnacht”; some six hundred lines 
from Act IIT and shorter passages from Act IV and Act V. Mac- 
Neice explains the extensive cut at the beginning of Act III as 


“ Op. cit., p. 306. 
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having been made “not only for the sake of lucidity and a tighter 
continuity but because this translator has a blind spot for the 
Helena, in general, and because, incidentally, Goethe’s classical 
verse is more difficult to translate than his rhyming verse. And it 
seemed both convenient and arresting to start in front of Faust’s 
palace.”"* We find, therefore, that some of these omissions have 
been made on a rational basis whereas others appear to satisfy 
mere personal whim. But since MacNeice has demonstrated more 
than average ability as translator, it is regrettable that he has not 
made a complete English version of Faust. 

Leafing through the volume for the first time, one is startled 
by certain bold and even slangy expressions. Homunculus addresses 
Wagner, his creator, with “Well, Dad! How are you?’”* Mephis- 
topheles says to Homunculus: 


“Oh cut it out! You can ignore for me 
Those broils of tyranny and slavery.”** 


Martha’s husband was only 


“. . too fond of playing the rover 
And of foreign women, and foreign wine, 
And of the God-damned gaming-table.”’** 


Likewise, Faust exclaims: 


“Oh, am I stuck in this jail? 
This God-damned dreary hole in the wall. . .’”’° 


Such an expression as “you cannot gallop it down” appears to be 
a leap of desperation after the German “. . . Ihr werdet’s nicht 
erjagen.”?° The word “aye” is badly overworked; it usually fur- 
nishes a much-needed syllable in the rhythmic pattern of the line, 
but has no further significance. 

Much more important, however, is finding the answers to such 
fundamental questions as: 
1. Does the translation in its present form adequately and ac- 
curately reproduce the thought of the original ? 


% Op. cit., p. 306. 

““Wagner’s Laboratory,” Act II, p. 199 (1. 6879). 
" Ibid., p. 202 (11. 6956-6957). 

4 “Martha’s House,” p. 89 (11. 2295-2997). 

* “Night,” p. 20 (11. 398-399). 

™ Ibid., p. 24 (1. 534). 
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2. To what extent is the context expressed through the same formal 
media (types of meter, rhythmic patterns, stanzaic forms) as the 
original ? 

3. Does the translation possess to a high degree the poetic qualities 
of the original (in the total effect produced by meter, rime, 
rhythmic variation, change of mood, felicitous diction) ? 

4, Can one go from the original to the translation with the feeling 
that it, too, is a work of art and not a mechanical imitation? 

At the same time we should also keep in mind MacNeice’s three 
aims referred to in the Introduction to the translation, namely, to 
make “a line for line translation”; to employ “a prosody equiva- 
lent to, if possible, identical with Goethe’s”; and “to achieve a 
variation of mood and modulation of diction corresponding to 
Goethe’s own.” 

In the literature of the world there are few passages that in 
dignity of style and sublimity of conception equal the Chant of the 
Archangels. It would seem, therefore, that here in the beginning 
of the Faust drama, word for word and line for line, the translator 
has an unusual opportunity to show his skill. The initial lines 


Die Sonne tont nach alter Weise 

In Bruderspharen Wettgesang, 

Und ihre vorgeschriebne Reise 
Vollendet sie mit Donnergang. 

Ihr Anblick gibt den Engeln Starke, 
Wenn keiner sie ergriinden mag ; 

Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 

Sind herrlich wie am ersten Tag... 


read in MacNeice’s translation as follows: 


The chanting sun, as ever, rivals 
The chanting of his brother spheres 
And marches round his destined circuit— 
A march that thunders in our ears. 

His aspect cheers the Hosts of Heaven 
Though what his essence none can say; 
These inconceivable creations 

Keep the high state of their first day. 


In the main the translator has succeeded in reproducing the 
solemnly resonant four-stress verse of the original. However, al- 
though conforming to the general rhythmic pattern, the last line 
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seems to lack the flowing musical quality of the preceding ones. 

) The line being composed entirely of monosyllables, twice the stress 
falls on words of minor importance, the and their. When read 
aloud, therefore, the tonal quality of the line suffers from an in- 
congruous staccato effect. Whereas the alternating feminine and 

masculine endings of the original are preserved, the rising lines 

here are restricted to those with masculine endings only. 

; In matters of diction, equivalent terms are used several times 
instead of identical ones: marches for vollendet, Hosts of Heaven 
for Engeln. The repetition of chanting and march (es) in a cer- 
tain sense lends dignity and force to these lines, as the translator 
attempts to express in graphic terms the celestial melodies of the 
majestically moving spheres. 

} In general then, the thought of the original lines is preserved 

with reasonable fidelity and the total poetic effect of this passage, 


even if read side by side with the original, is impressive. 

On the other hand, “Night (1),” a scene heavily charged with 
emotion from the beginning and closing with an explosively tragic 
situation that is satisfactorily resolved only in the last moment, is 
not so happily rendered. The unfortunate choice of word and phrase 
often detracts from the effectiveness of the passage as a whole. 
The retention of the German word ach in the very first line pro- 
duces an incongruous effect. Lines 384, 385, 


Schaw’ alle Wirksamkeit und Samen, 
j Und iw’ nicht mehr in Worten kramen, 


} apparently taxed to the limit the translator’s ability to find the 
exact and felicitous word and phrase. And so we have the clumsy 
unpoetic lines: 


That the seeing its whole germination, the seeing 
Its workings, may end my traffic in words. 


When MacNeice translates line 690, 


Ich griisze dich, du einzige Phiole, 


Bottle, unique little bottle, I salute you, 


the effect is comical. Faust is not about to enjoy a swallow of his 
favorite brand of liqueur, but rather to gulp down a rank poison 
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in order to bring an end to his misery, to transport himself to “the 
undiscovered country from whose bourn no traveller returns.” 

A tendency toward expansion is evident in lines 708-709, where 


Ja, kehre nur der holden Erdensonne 
Entschlossen deinen Riicken zu! 


is made to read: 


Merit it? Aye—only turn your back on the sun 
Which enchants the earth, turn your back and be 
firm! 


Such pure lyrics as the Chorus of Angels and the Chorus of 
Women with their very short two-stress verses, their feminine 
endings, and involved rhythmic patterns have never been success- 
fully translated into English. Although MacNeice has not been 
able to match Goethe’s feminine endings and rimes, his lines are 
smoother than many other translations. 

The ratio of the English translations of Faust, Part I, to those 
of Part II is greater than three to one, the former numbering 48 
and the latter 15. Still, it seems safe to say that Part II, in the 
main, has fared better in the hands of the translators than Part I.”* 
This is probably true also of Part II by MacNeice in spite of some 
inadequacies, since few translators of Faust have done better in 
matching the old Master’s great technical skill so manifest in his 
varying types of poetry. There are few passages anywhere in all 
the English translations of Faust which in sheer poetic beauty and 
force excel the lines quoted below from Act I, lines 4715-4727. 


So bleibe denn die Sonne mir im Riicken! 

Der Wassersturz, das Felsenriff durchbrausend, 
Ihn schaw’ ich an mit wachsendem Entziicken. 
Von Sturz zu Sturzen wiilzt er jetzt in tausend, 
Dann abertausend Stromen sich ergieszend, 
Hoch in die Liifte Schaume sausend. 

Allein wie herrlich, diesem Sturm ersprieszend, 
Wolbt sich des bunten Bogens Wechseldauer, 
Bald rein gezeichnet, bald in Luft zerflieszend, 
Umher verbreitend duftig kithle Schauer. 

Der spiegelt ab das menschliche Bestreben. 

Ihm sinne nach, und du begreifst genauer : 

Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben. 


™ Cf. Adolf I. Frantz, op. cit., p. 259. 
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MacNeice translates: 


Let then the sun remain at my back behind me! 
The waterfall the crag sends downward roaring, 
I watch with a growing joy, a joy to blind me: 
Now from fall to fall it rolls in a thousand 

And now in tens of thousand streamlets pouring 
While jets of spray on spray go skyward soaring. 
And yet how nobly from this plash and pelting 
The changing permanence of the rainbow flowers, 
Now clearly drawn, now into vapor melting, 
Spreading around it cool and fragrant showers. 
This bow will serve to image man’s endeavor. 
Think on it and you grasp what lot is ours: 
Reflected colour forms our life forever. 


Not only here but in many other passages one feels that MacNeice 
the translator is being undergirded in his task by MacNeice the poet. 

As we see, ou the formal side the translator follows Goethe 
closely in the use of the iambic pentameter and he also excels here 
in employing words with feminine endings, but the complicated 
rime scheme of these Dantesque lines (terza-rima) is too much 
for him. They are present only in his first few lines. And yet this 
particular type of rime with its mobility and variety is essential 
at this point in helping to express the optimistic mood upborne 
by the newly acquired will to action on the part of the rejuvenated 
Faust. Here, as always in Goethe’s poetry, the type of rime em- 
ployed has a definite function with respect to action expressed or 
the situation or the character portrayed. 

Furthermore, as was indicated in the beginning of this discussion, 
the text of the Faust has fared badly at the hands of MacNeice. 
This is true especially of Part II, which has been shortened by 
several thousand lines. The translator has also taken other liberties 
with the text, namely, to alter it wherever he felt changes justifiable 
and desirable. Examples can be found in Acts III and IV. In the 
former, lines 9165-9181, he makes use of the word “throne” five 
times, whereas in the original it occurs only once. His justification 
is to be found in a footnote: “This repetition of the word ‘throne’ 
is not in the original. I used it for radio effect and have retained 
it to stiffen the verse.” 

Again, when we turn to Act VI, lines 10124-10133, MacNeice 
both adds and subtracts. He omits entirely Mephisto’s words: 
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Wir sind die Leute Groszes zu erreichen ; 
Tumult, Gewalt und Unsinn! Sieh das Zeichen! 


but he adds a phrase to the original line: 
Doch, dasz ich endlich ganz verstandlich spreche, 


so that it reads: 
But to speak clear at last, as once to Jesu. 


Possibly a desire to condense the passage led the translator to omit 
the two lines referred to above, for time on the radio is short and 
precious. But why add the words “as once to Jesu?” If for no 
good technological reason, at least it affords a fairly good rime 
for “please you” in the next line—a questionable stratagem often 
resorted to by translators. 


The MacNeice translation is not perfect and the translator cer- 
tainly has not fully achieved the goals he set for himself. However, 
his aims have been valuable guides in his work and have led him 
in the right direction. Its principal merit lies, as has been said 
before, in its poetic qualities, and, in spite of all its deviations from 
the original (especially in its outward form) this translation can 
and will be read with enjoyment.”* 


Thus we come to the end of our inquiry into the character of 
these commemorative translations of Goethe’s Faust: one in prose, 
another in verse, and the third a metrical version also but greatly 
abridged as a radio adaptation. It can be said that they represent 


# A certain problem remains, one which should perhaps have been con- 
sidered earlier. It is this: Who is the real author of this translation? The 
Dedication reads as follows: “To my great friend E. L. Stahl who went 
through the German text with me line by line and without whom I should 
never have started, let alone ended, this translation.” Moreover, in the 
Introduction MacNeice once again stresses his dependence on Stahl’s schol- 
arship, when he states that with respect to achieving “a variation of mood 
and a modulation of diction corresponding to Goethe’s own; here particu- 
lariy, I should have been lost without constant advice from Stahl. But I 
would repeat that in every respect, I relied on Stahl’s scholarship and gift 
of interpretation, though sometimes I went against his judgment so that 
any excessive freedoms, vulgarities, or sheer howlers are on my own head, 
not on his.” What a superabundance of modesty ! Whatever is praiseworthy 
in the translation must be attributed to friend Stahl; whatever is undesir- 
able belongs to Louis MacNeice! We suspect that the situation is not so 
simple as that, and we shall probably never know what praise and what 
censure is due to either. We are here reminded of another instance of in- 
volved collaboration in the case of William Page Andrews’ translation, pub- 
lished in 1929. Cf. Adolph I. Frantz, op. cit., p. 182 ff 
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three distinctly different approaches to the problem of translating 
this classic. Indeed. they have lent themselves better to a study in 
contrasts than in comparisons. Each in its own way is a worthy 
tribute to the memory of an intellectual genius, whose fresh and 
provocative Weltanschauung, revealed in the Faust drama and in 
many other works, continues to stimulate the thinking of thousands 
of serious persons throughout the world. 
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